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‘Illinois-O On-The- Strand | 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 


Bell ’ Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


The Rose Valley Guest House 


MOYLAN, DEL. CO., PA. 
Between MEDIA and SWARTHMORE. 

A quiet and beautiful retreat. Vernon Runand Rid- 
ley Creek wind through the valley. Boating and swim- 
ing. Pure water. Our own garden. Good train service 
andtrolley Address 

NATHAN KITE, Moylan, Pa. 
The Bartram,  Aswmzoiu 
’ too guests. 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. | 


Ocean view unexcelled 


THE HOBART, Write for booklet. 
310 Seventu Ave., NortH Assury Park, N. J. 
Address E. H. BAKER, Formerly of Atlantic City. 


The Marlborough. kep: by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
Under entirely new management. One block from 
bathing grounds and hot sea baths. For particulars 
Address SAMUEL B. LIPPINCOTT, 
17 Sea View Avenue. 








‘THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 


NEw ARBORTON Kept by Friends 
Ocean Grove. N. J. 
Half block from the sea. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
>.) Sea View Ave., 


Hot salt baths. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst, fem Seach 


Micuican Avenug, Attantic City, N, J. 


Every comfort.and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


Ocean Grove, N.J. 


THE KATHLU, 

1126 Canrnat Avs., Oczgan City, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att rHe vear 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
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HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANTED.— THE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
keeping Association will have one vacancy after 
July 8th, for young woman boarder. Apply E. H.S., 
140 N, rth Street, Philadelphia. 





ANTED.—BY FAMILY OF FOUR ADULTS, 
a furnished house in country, convenient to the 
city, for part cf the summer, at a nominal rent. Best 
care would be taken. Address S. F. B., this Office. 
WANTED.— POSITION AS ASSISTANT IN 
institution, Friends’ boarding home or school. 
Address F. K. D., this Office. 








ANTED. — YOUNG WOMEN TO ENTER 

the Training School for Nurses of West Philadel- 

phila Hospital for Women. Apply to M. E. Kelsey, 
Superintendent, 4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


ELEN G. BORTON WHUIS A STUDENT IN 
Emerson Coilege, Boston, is prepared to give 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyke as an evening’s 
program for Young Friends’ Associations and other 
meetings. After Fifth month 8th for particulars address 
Helen G. Borton, Woodstown, N. J. 


RIENDS’ PRIV “ATE COUNTRY HOME AND 

instructions for refined children. Parental care. 

Jest references. Summer Board. MRS. EASTBURN, 
Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
| SARAH R. MAT a SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 

. W., Washington, D. C 


OARDERS DESIRED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
oa farm. Desirable location. Address S , 800 
Spring Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 


OR RENT —S Ww. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 
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OPPOSITE THE B SH MUSEUM 
THACKERAY HOTEL 
(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 


Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Rooms on every Floor. 


Passenger Lift. 


Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. All Floors 


Night Porter. Telephone. 
BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Fireproof. 


Telegrams ; “‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 


The Makin4.of, Book-plates 


is somewhat of asp ~ialty with us, by which we mean 
that we make a speciai., of doing this work well. Prom- 
inent designers have said as much 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. Phila, Pa. 


Bath | 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, | 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


I stand npon my native hills again, 
Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards, and beechen forests, basking lie ; 

While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where braw! o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 
ty would be very gratifying if we could interest more 

of our New York Friends in Buck Hill Falls. The 
splendid support the settlement has so far received has 
been mainly from Philadelphia, although this city is 
nearly twenty miles further away than is New York. 
The D.L. & W.R.R. is fully alive to the great 
beauty and possibilities of the Pocono Region, and in 


addition to the usual train service, which is good, they 
| have now put on a train leaving New York at 1 o’clock 


—Bryant, 


on Fifth-, Sixth- and Seventh-days and running through 
to the Delaware Water Gap withouta stop. This train 
reaches Cresco, our station, in three hours and fourteen 
minutes, and it is possible for business mer. to leave 
Cresco on a Second-day morning at 6.14 and be in New 
York City by 9.30. Other good trains 
leave New York 8 a, m. and arrive at Cresco 11.46 a.m. 
‘ 4p. m. - 7-45 p.m. 
All trains run through without change of cars and 
carry parlor cars. 
dining car service. 





The evening train has a first-class 


The distance from New York to Cresco is 107 miles, 
and the excursion fare $4.45. 

Already six New York Friends have become interested 
in the settlement, and we would welcome many more. 
We hope to make Buck Hill Falls a common meeting 
ground for members of all our yearly meetings. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 


NAOMI PINES, PA. 
| New aapeaniyls Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


| 
ED 
| 
| 
| 


| Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 
| acresof Old Pines. 


400 
Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc 


Elevation. 
| Always cool. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 


Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


Please mention FRiENDS’ INTEL- 
| LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
| ments in tt. This ts of value to us 

and to the advertisers. 


' 
| 
| 
| New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BgGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 
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Manufacturing Optician 
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18 S, 1Sth St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
g2g9 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Moatgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twe.trrn Street, PHILapgLPHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 

‘ my ny vg 
. 5623 nut Street, Phi ia. 
Orriczs: | Ambier, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialt 


616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
‘ ; LAW (Pa.andN. J., 

Ringe & Ellis, Rex. estate.” 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Telephones. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Farenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; al! three $2.85. 


SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55. 


Convenient, Homelike. 
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| Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a — guarded education, and pre- 
pares for col. "5 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
e School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupis or Botn Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Grrts, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


s ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 
Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 
For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., svinstoal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwartHmors GramMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage pian; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 








The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
—_ of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin, 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring —- are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m.to1z2 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


hake 


Tarernone, PoPpLar 29-38 D. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXVI. 

No description of light can give an idea of it with- 
out the sense of vision ; so the Author of all good, the 
Sun of the spiritual world, can only be known through 
the influence of his light, or spirit, immediately revealed 
to our spiritual perception. Joun JACKsoNn. 


THE WORLD AND THE WORLDS. 


WHEN comes the silent night, the good God shows 
There still are worlds on worlds for us above, 
And so a sense of comfort in us grows, 
And we can rest watched by the lights of love.} 


But when the active morning dawns, the sun 
Shows us the one rich world that is right here, 
And so devotion for our task is won, 
And so our duty is divine and dear ! 
— William Brunton, in Unity. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE MORE 
EXCELLENT. ' 
‘‘As we wax older on this earth, 
Till many a toy that charmed us seems 
Emptied of beauty, stripped of worth, 
And mean as dust and dead as dreams, 
For gauds that perished, shows that passed, 
Some recompense the Fates have sent : 
Thrice lovelier shine the things'that last, 
The things that are more excellent."’ 
Tuese verses of William Watson embody the 
experience of every thoughtful man or woman. In 
some moment of quiet retrospect, such as this meet- 
ing hour, when we have temporarily escaped from the 
rush and turmoil of our strenuous lives, there comes 
upon us the keen realization of the vanity of much of 
our daily striving. We ask ourselves seriously, 
What is it all for? What am I accomplishing that 
will in any essential way benefit the world or myself. 
Now let us this morning in all earnestness ask 
ourselves these questions. Let us consider whether 
we are choosing toys and the gauds and the shows to 
the exclusion of what is more substantial and per- 
manently valuable. Happy shall we be if, when we 
take this inventory of our lives, we recognize among 
the mass of what is empty and unsatisfactory a fair 
proportion of those “thrice lovelier things that last, 
the things that are more excellent.’’ And we shall 
recognize some of these unless our lives have been 
singularly barren. Thoughtless and willful as most 
of us are at times, assuredly no one has entirely 
missed the blessings of true friendship, high ideals, 
appreciation of beauty and human sympathy, and if 
we have had any or all of these, we have not missed 
altogether the real goods of life. 


1 Read to the students of Swarthmore College when assembled pre- 
paratory to meeting Fifth month 31st, 1903, by Ferris W. Price. 


But all must acknowledge that they have often 
been false to the noble stir within them, and too ready 
to accept a weak and frivolous substitute for the 
object of their aspirations. It is always easier to 
follow the phantoms of ambition, of fashion, of 
routine, to be carried away by passion and prejudice 
and temporary gratification of sense than to live 
according to our own highest standards. It is easier, 
but it is fatal ; and, in proportion as we yield to these 
tendencies, we impoverish our lives. First, then, 
among the things that are more excellent we may 
place steadfast fidelity to the highest convictions. The 
divine impulse is within us ; but our free human wills 
must co-operate. And is it not the universal experi- 
ence that the real gains of life have been the result of 
such co-operation ? 

Can it be that the youngest person present has 
not at some time or other learned this lesson? Every 
act or part of an act of his life, whether work or play, 
that was animated and dominated by conscience, was 
not only a source of satisfaction at the time, but has 
stayed with him ever since, and is as real and precious 
now as at any time in the past. It is something to 
which he can cling in time of discouragement and 
defeat which renews his faith in his own worthiness 
and make him more likely to be worthy in the 
future. 

There have always been Jeremiahs among men, 
prophets of ill, pessimists, who see the wickedness of 
the world and are hopeless of its regeneration. 
Their message has its value. We must give the 
proper measure of heed to their warnings, which are 
not without foundation, but the world is not and 
never has been all ugly and bad. Even in the 
wickedest days of Rome, we have reason for knowing 
that many beautiful lives were lived. Much more is 
this true in our later and better days of professed 
Christianity. All about us are physical and moral 
beauties no less obvious than the physical and moral 
deformities to which we are prone to give our atten- 
tion. To see the good and the beautiful by which we 
are all surrounded, we need merely open our eyes 
and candidly observe. . Whether we be in counting- 
house or class-room, in the church or in the slums, 
in our own country or in foreign lands, we shall meet 
people in whose aspirations we can recognize nobility, 
with whom we shall find some ground of sympathetic 
association in good works and words, with whom it 
will be a joy to live. 

Mrs. Wiggs in her Cabbage Patch, in the midst of 
squalid surroundings, and in a most discouraging 
situation found some satisfaction denied to many of us 
who are apparently more favorably placed in the world, 
but who have less happy spiritual endowments. And 
if we have not the temperament of a Mrs. Wiggs, we 
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can try to develop such a one,—and we are told 
that there is great virtue in trying. Zo have gained 
the faculty of seeing good about us is another of the 
things that are more excellent. 

Nor does this imply the supine acceptance of our 
present situation. The present situation is for the 
present, and we cannot change it, any more than we 
can the past. We are bound to gather from it the 
best, not the worst, that it has to offer ; and this will 
mostly be good enough for the present if we do our 
part. But let us make the future better if we can, 
either by putting ourselves into better relations with 
our surroundings or by changing those surroundings, 
and never be satisfied, always looking for openings to 
higher efficiency and enjoyment. To quote again 
from Watson’s poem, we must have “a large and 
liberal discontent,” a discontent which will ensure a 
natural and healthy growth, without embittering the 
present. Zo have within us this stimulus to growth 
is still another of the things that are more excellent. 

We are accustomed to measure the wealth of 
so-called rich men in dollars. It is an obvious fact, 
and a trite enough statement, that such a standard is 
false. Though we may not acknowledge that either 
money or the love of money is the root of all evil, 
certainly no one can claim that it is the source of all 
good. There are other forms of wealth not less 
important, and to some of these it is worth while to 
recall your attention to-day. One of our students 
confessed to her teacher the other day that the thesis 
subject which he had assigned her had at first seemed 
very unpromising. However, she undertook it loyally 
as she was accustomed to doin her college work ; and 


before long she discovered that the subject assigned 


was full of interest for her. A new field of thought 
had been opened in her mind, one that will broaden 
her mental horizon, add to her interest in the history 
of the race, and be a valuable possession through life. 
How wise is the young person, who, with the years 
still before him, makes it his aim to lay up a store of 
such wealth as this. Though intellectual interests 
may be considered earthly treasures, they have some 
of the essence of divinity ; and they are at least like 
heavenly treasures in that they are free from the 
dangers of moth and rust and thieves. Each worthy 
accomplishment or hobby that enables us to appreciate 
better what our poet Watson calls “the gains of 
science, gifts of art,’’ and makes us more interesting 
and useful to our fellows, is more precious than money 
and will last much longer. 

Whether we give our attention to some branch of 
natural science which takes us into ‘ God's out-of- 
doors,’’ or devote ourselves to pictures or music, 
history or literature,—all of which more fully reveal 
the Creator and his workings in men, we shall in any 
case find ourselves richer. Time cannot henceforth 
hang heavy, or life seem empty or tiresome. Every 
moment will have its interest and use. As Cicero 
says in his magnificent eulogy of culture: ‘“ These 
pursuits strengthen youth, delight old age, are an 
ornament in prosperity, offer a refuge and solace in 
adversity, are a source of pleasure in the privacy of 
the home, do not interfere with our success in the 
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world, and are with us at all times and places.’ 
Among the accumulated treasures of our past, not the 
least important and valuable, as we look back from 
old age, will appear to us the intellectual interests 
awakened by intelligent observation and devoted study. 

And what shall we say of the things that are /ess 
excellent, for of these, too, we have all had our share ? 
They have been allowed to crowd out the better things 
of life, to fill more or less completely our time and 
attention,—and to no purpose. As we think of these 
we must be painfully impressed with the enormous 
waste that we have incurred. As a general thing, 
this waste has not been confined to our pleasures and 
recreations, which are often as proper and necessary 
as any of the so-called serious occupations. In fact, 
when we carefully weigh the acts of our lives, we shall 
find fully as large a proportion that is light and value- 
less among those concerns which at the time seemed 
of the utmost importance. 

With what seriousness we attend to the petty 
details of dress, etiquette, houses and furniture, and 
the thousand and one matters of social routine ; and 
yet, if we carefully examine our motives, how much 
more we have been actuated by the desire to be like 
other people, to be thought to know how to do things, 
than from any supposed excellence in the action itself. 
How futile have been our efforts, how unsatisfying the 
results! In these and many other ways, we allow 
ourselves to be swept along by ambition or vanity, or 
to drift helplessly with the current, or at the most to 
splash ineffectually in the same little pool of social 
and intellectual environment. 

Before us are set all the good things of life. They 
are many and freely offered. For some wise purpose, 
which we may guess but cannot know, men are 
permitted to choose evil instead of good, non-essentials 
instead of essentials, to lead unhappy or profitless 
lives instead of those which are rich and useful. The 
decision is to be made every day, as long as we live. 
Let us reverently ask for the wisdom that is able to 
direct our choice. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.—III. 

BY JOHN JACKSON. 

( Continued from last week.) 
In the Danish island of Santa Cruz, where our 
travelers first landed, slavery still existed, and their 
request to hold a religious meeting was refused by 
the Governor, he probably being afraid that they 
would say something to create dissatisfaction among 
the slaves. From a letter written to the Sharon 
pupils, the following extracts will give an idea of the 
new surroundings in which our Friends found them- 
selves. 

“As we came in sight of the Virgin Islands, 
covered with green foliage, we could hardly realize 
that in so short a time as thirteen days we were 
carried from the leafless forests and snow-capped hills 
of our native land toaclime where vegetation is never 
checked by frosts, but continual verdure and spring- 
like beauty ever reign. It is almost like coming into 
a new world. No longer do I see the forests 
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and the wild flowers among which I have been 
accustomed to walk with you in our botanical excur- 
sions and pleasant ramblings by the waters and the 
woods, but here the lofty cocoanut bearing its rich 
fruit grows profusely, the beautiful mountain cabbage, 
whose stately and regular coiumns resemble the 
pillars of some ancient castle as-they grow by the 
roadside, the curious silk cotton tree, the dense 
tamarind whose foliage offers a shelter from the sun 
and rain, the tibit tree, the banana, the plantain, the 
orange with its blossoms, its green and ripe fruit, the 
lemon, the lime, sugar-apple, sour-sop, forbidden 
fruit, shaddocks, bread fruit, and a great variety of 
fruit trees altogether new to me, with abundance of 
the most beautiful plants and flowers, growing in wild 
profusion without the aid of human culture, attract 
the notice of a stranger and open a wide field of 
investigation and enquiry, while they gratify curiosity 
and delight the eye.”’ 

After some paragraphs describing the cultivation 
of sugar cane and the horrors of slavery as it there 
existed, the letter continues : 

‘*OQught we not seriously to consider how far we 
are contributing to the sum of human suffering and 
strengthening the hands of the cruel oppressor by 
using the produce of slave labor, especially those 
luxuries which we could so well do without? . 

‘So great is the temptation held out by the high 
price of slaves in the slave countries that many 
adventurers go to the coast of Africa and capture 
thousands of the natives of that injured country, 
bring them in crowded slavers across the Atlantic, 
and supply the markets of Cuba, Porto Rico and 
South America, where they are sold to the highest 
bidder, like cattle in the shambles. Since 
we have been in the islands two of these slavers have 
been taken by the British and 400 native Africans 
thereby rescued from the hands of the wicked robbers 
and sellers of flesh and blood.” 

After landing and finding a boarding house, where 
they partook of some delicious fruit, the first thing 
our travelers did was to look around them. During 
a ride across the island they saw large gangs of slaves 
at work under the care of an overseer, but on the 
whole the condition of the slaves was greatly in 
advance of many other countries. Each was allowed 
a little patch of ground on which he might cultivate 
crops and raise pigs and poultry and sell these in the 
markets. If desirous of obtaining liberty he might 
demand an appraisement of his value and buy his 
freedom of his master, whether the latter wanted to 
sell or not. The Danish Government also introduced 
a school system and required the masters to send 
their slaves to school a portion of the time until they 
were fifteen years old. The Friends were rather 
shocked, however, to see a boy over twelve years of 
age leading a horse in a public road, entirely destitute 
of clothing, and young men in the streets too scantily 
covered for decency. 

They next went to the island of St. Thomas. 
Here the Governor was disposed to allow them to 
hold meetings, but on learning that the Governor 
General of the islands at Santa Cruz had forbidden 
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meetings to be held there he changed his mind. 
Concerning the Danish islands we make some 
extracts from John Jackson’s narrative. 

“From observations we were able to make, we 
should judge the standard of morality was very low 
among the colored people, and we were sorry to find, 
upon inquiry, that but a small amount of care is 
bestowed by the religious sects tolerated, towards 
elevating their condition, and it is probable but little 
pains will be taken in this respect, while they remain 
in the condition of slaves. 

‘* The Moravians have an establishment near this 
town, and we understand that a degree of kindness 
was exercised by these brethren towards the slave 
population. This we should naturally expect to find 
among a people noted for their general benevolence. 

‘* The Danish Government keeps vessels of war 
constantly cruising in the neighborhood of their own 
possessions, with a view to prevent the escape of 
slaves to the British islands, which is frequently, and 
notwithstanding the vigilance exerted, often success- 
fully attempted. The distance between the English 
and Danish islands being in some places less than a 
mile, many of these poor creatures make desperate 
efforts, by swimming and otherwise, to obtain their 
liberty by treading on British soil. How appropriate, 
we thought, was the expression of Cowper, 

‘« «They touch our country and their shackles fall.’ "’ 


The next island visited was Tortola, which belonged 
to Great Britain. The slaves having been set free 
here there were no obstacles interposed to the holding 
of meetings. The first they attended was held in a 
Methodist meeting-house on a First-day morning, 
when about eight hundred persons were present. All 
grades of complexion, from the fairest European to 
the darkest negro skin, were indiscriminately mixed 
throughout the house, and the neat appearance of 
those assembled was noticeable. In the afternoon 
they held an appointed meeting at Kingston, three 
miles from Roads Town, where the morning meeting 
was held; here there was a settlement of colored 
people, mostly native Africans, liberated from slave 
ships by Britishvessels. This meeting is thus describe 
in the narrative : 

“When we reached there we found about five 

hundred men, women and children, collected near the 
beach, who sdon gathered round us, and we held a 
meeting under the dense foliage of a cluster of tamarind 
trees. We remembered the days when our forefathers 
first landed on these shores, and collected the long- 
neglected African slaves around them, not for the 
love of silver or gold, but because they felt them to 
be their brethren, to whom they were sent to publish 
the glad tidings of the gospel of peace. 
When the meeting closed they seemed unwilling to 
part until we had taken nearly every one by the hand 
—neither would they consent to our walking back, 
but, launching one of their boats, two of their sturdy 
oarsmen soon landed us at Roads Town, in time to 
attend a meeting appointed for us there in the 
Methodist chapel.”’ 

In the island of Tortola the travelers noted how 
cheerfully and earnestly the colored people performed 
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their labors—very differently from the slow motions 
of the slaves of Santa Cruz. They were also very 
much pleased with the plantation schools. Passing a 
plantation where a large number of laborers were 
working near the roadside the President of the island 
remarked that he did not suppose the condition of that 
company had been much bettered by emancipation, 
as many of them were old and infirm, and had always 
been kindly provided for by their former master. 
They asked an old man how he liked freedom, and 
he replied, ‘“‘Oh, very well, massa.’”’ When the 
President asked him if his master was not kind to him, 
and if he did not give him plenty to eat and drink, he 
said, ‘“‘ That is all true,—our massa was kind enough 
to us,—he always gave us plenty toeat ; but while we 
were in slavery we had to eat it with a sorry heart.” 

On Twelfth month 15th the three Friends were 
taken in a barge to Virgin Gorda, twenty miles 
distant. On this island they found many of the 
colored people working in a copper mine which had 
recently been re-opened. Their experiences there are 
best told in John Jackson’s words: 

‘‘Charles O’Neal, a young colored man, and one 
of the head carpenters at the mines, gave us much 
information in respect to the condition of the people. 
During our stay upon the island he provided for us 
the best his house could afford, without reward— 
desiring no other than our prayers for his preserva- 
tion. ° 

‘In the evening we had a large meeting with the 
inhabitants. A great number of all classes of the 
people were present, and it has seldom been our lot 
to see a more attentive audience. The distinction of 
sect, caste or complexion seemed to be lost sight of. 
In the gospel relation these must ever vanish : man 
must recognize all as his fellows, before he can say, 
‘One is our master, even Christ, and all we are 
brethren.’ We were led to open to these people some 
of the simple truths of the Christian religion,—showing 
them that it stood not in ‘ meats and drinks, divers 
washings and carnal ordinances,’ but in righteousness, 
peace, and joy ina holy spirit. Our mission was to 
call them to Christ, and to his works within them, as 
the means of redemption ; and to that obedience to 
the teachings of the Spirit of Truth, which constitutes 
the uniform ground of acceptance with God, in every 
age, of all those who fear him and work ‘righteousness. 

‘‘ These views appeared to comfort many, who had 
been taught to believe that good works were of but 
little avail, and that religion consisted mainly in 
subscribing to abstract theories and opinions, and a 
conformity to the ceremonies of the church. A poor 
woman who had brought her sick infant to us and 
implored us to perform the ceremony of baptism,— 
saying that, as there was no resident clergyman on 
the island and the circuit preacher would not be among 
them for a fortnight, she feared the child would die, 
and without baptism she had been taught to believe 
it would not be saved,—seemed greatly comforted on 
finding we considered water baptism of no importance. 
We have been informed that the clergy of the different 
sects, since the date of emancipation, have strongly 
urged the free colored people to conform to this and 
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other ceremonial rites, as essential to religion : 
whereas, during the times of slavery, such conformity 
was seldom thought of, much less recommended. 
Why they should stand less in need of baptism when 
in a state of slavery than now, is not easy to conjecture, 
unless it be that under their former condition they had 
not the means to pay for an initiation into church 
fellowship. It is greatly to be feared that much of the 
hard earnings of the poor people of this and other 
islands is exacted from them to support those who 
call themselves ministers of Christ, but who, contrary 
to all precedent or example of Him or his apostles, 
and in violation of his command, preach for hire and 
divine for money.” EvizaBETH LLoyD. 

(To be Continued.) 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 23. 
PAUL’S EARLY LIFE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 


body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof.— 
Romans, vi., 12. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xxvi., 1-9 ; 
Romans, vii., 9-24. 

PauL, the “‘ Apostle to the Gentiles,’ was born in 
Tarsus, near the northeastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The plains of “flat Cilicia’ stretch 
away to the eastward, while to the north and west 
the country is mountainous. Tarsus was the capital 
of the then Roman province of Cilicia, a university 
town, a center of caravan trade, “‘no mean city.” Its 
educational advantages are especially to be noted. 
The Greek historian Strabo says that, in all that 
relates to philosophy and general education, it was 
even more illustrious than Athens or Alexandria. It 
was, of course, in the main a Greek city, speaking 
the Greek language, and dominated by Greek thought. 
The government was Roman. Roman officials and 
Roman soldiers were constantly in evidence, while all 
political matters went according to Roman custom. 

We have seen that the various wars and disasters 
of the Jews had scattered them far and wide through- 
out the known world. Every city of any importance 
in the whole Roman world had its Jewish inhabitants. 
Many of the great trading centers had their Jewish 
quarter, especially assigned to the Hebrews, provided 
with synagogues and conducted essentially according 
to ‘the law.’’ Babylonia and Egypt had very large 
Jewish populations, and in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor they were no unimportant factor. It will not 
be forgotten that there was a division among the 
Hebrews as to their attitude toward Greek thought 
and civilization. The Sadducees accepted both, 
prided themselves on being men of the world; while 
the Pharisees confined themselves strictly to their 
own history, law, literature and life. This division 
was not confined to Judea, but extended throughout 
the dispersion, though the distinction was probably 
not as sharp in the Hellenic cities as it was under the 
shadow of the temple. It was not a distinction of 
language ; probably most of the Jews of Egypt and 
Asia Minor spoke Greek, in ordinary conversation. 
It was rather an attitude of mind—that of welcoming 
or rejecting the influx of new ideas, new manners, 
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new views, good, bad and indifferent, which flowed in 
upon the East with the Greek conquest. 

We find the family of Paul among the Pharisees— 
“of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew of Hebrews; as touching the law a Phari- 
see” (Philippians, iii., 5). Paul was therefore brought 
up in strict Jewish fashion. Though he breathed a 
Greek atmosphere, he did not receive a Greek educa- 
tion. He was trained from his earliest youth in the 
details of the law, and he so lived that he could say 
(Philippians, iii., 6) ‘‘ touching the righteousness which 
is in the law,”’ he was ‘‘ found blameless.’ He learned 
the trade of tent-making, for the rabbinical law 
required every boy to learn a trade; but he was not, 
apparently, dependent upon it for a livelihood ; there 
are many indications in his life that he was 
not poor, that at least he had means of support 
independent either of his industry or of the churches 
which he served’’ (Abbott). About the age of twelve 
he went up to Jerusalem and entered there the 
Jewish university, under the great Jewish teacher 
Gamaliel (Acts, xxii., 3). “It was he who once 
gave counsel in the Sanhedrin to release the accused 
apostles, since their work, if it were of man, would 
come to naught, while if it were of God, it was in 
vain to oppose it” (Schurer). The effect of his 
studies was to greatly increase and intensify the zeal 
of Paul for the law. He came to be “ of the straitest 
sect of our religion.” He believed that “the law” 
(the Pentateuch) was literally handed down to Moses 
on Mt. Sinai. He believed that this law was the 
only thing worthy of serious study. Moreover, he 
believed that the ceremonial portions (Leviticus, etc.), 
being duties to God, were more important than the 
moral law, which had to do only with our duties to 
men. He fasted often, he observed the feast days 
with scrupulous care. He violated none of the 
hatrassing details of the laws of the Sabbath. He 
lived up to all the petty requirements of the law of 
ceremonial cleanness. 

‘‘And yet he was not satisfied, for he had an 
ethical nature. He half-consciously believed that 
there was more in righteousness than hand-washing, 
Sabbath observance, synagogue attendance, tithe- 
paying and fasting. He believed in justice and 
mercy, in temperance and righteousness; and, 
although, as touching the ceremonial law, he was 
able to be blameless, yet his ethical ideal always 
transcended his practice, and he never attained it. . . 
The experience of Paul before his conversion was 
doubtless a vague, uninterpretative, strange unrest ”’ 
(Abbott). Like other Jews he looked ardently for the 
speedy coming of the Messianic king. And he must 
have heard early of the claim of the Christians at 
Jerusalem that Jesus was that Messiah—a claim 
which must have seemed to him preposterous and 
almost blasphemous. It was in this state of mind 
that he attended the trial of Stephen. 


Tue Quakers have realized the Christian ideal 
more perfectly than any other sect of Christians.— 
[John Fiske. ]’ 
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TIRED MOTHERS. 


A MOTHER who had more than her share of worry and 
work in caring for an invalid husband and two deli- 
cate children would sometimes find her powers flag- 
ging as she toiled on, faithfully endeavoring to per- 
form the apparently endless duties of each day. 


When becoming sensible of this extreme weari- 
ness she would quietly put aside her work, setting the 
irons on the fire to heat meanwhile, perhaps, so there 
would be no time wasted, and would say to her 7- 
year-old boy: 

“Now, Henry, mother feels that she must rest a 
little while, and she wants you to wake her in just 
ten minutes. Don’t let me sleep any longer than 
that ; ten minutes will be quite sufficient.” 

And the little man, sitting as still as a mouse 
where he could note the gradual relaxing of his moth- 
er’s features, would faithfully follow the hands of the 
clock until they marked off the appointed time, when 
he would awaken her. Refreshed, she would then go 
cheerfully to work again. And this was how she ac- 
complished an amount of work that made her the 
wonder of friends. 

Her example might be followed with benefit by 
all. Of all capacities in which we can train ourselves, 
that of being able to sleep readily is the most valua- 
ble. It is a habit that can be acquired, and once ac- 
quired will add years to the life of man or woman. 

The latter, in particular, should covet it, for, while 
women can work hard, they are apt to give way be- 
neath the strain of long hours. The best plan when 
the energies are felt to be failing is to just turn aside 
from everything and rest. While a ten-minute nap 
might not be sufficient in all cases, it should not ex- 
tend over half an hour. For some singular reason, 
a long siesta in the daytime rather enervates than re- 
freshes. 

It is very hard to follow advice like this when one 
is everwhelmed with tasks and every minute seems 
precious; but to do so will be profitable in the end. 
It is all the difference between doing the work with a 
feeling of depression and weariness and doing it with 
cheerfulness and vigor.—[ Public Ledger. | 


Tue unity of the Spirit does not mean uniformity 
of opinions. These belong to the head rather than 
the heart, and may be left to follow the lead of a heart 
that is conceived to be right toward God. It is not 
right to respect others’ opinions of every sort, but it 
is right to respect others who are honest in their 
opinions. In running with one another the race that 
is set before us, are we called upon to copy exactly 
each other’s steps, and so get our eyes off the goal, 
or to be looking unto the ‘Author and Finisher of our 
faith, who for the joy set before Him endured the 
cross, despising the shame’’? If we, with eye fixed 


on Him, so run as to obtain, He will not criticize us 

for our individual gait, but the uniform aim of eye 

and step towards Him will be the unity with which He 
| is well pleased.—[The Friend, Philadelphia. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 27, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Tuis is an age of surpassing activity and interest in 
education. 
and better instruction than ever before 
their children 


The schools are offering more subjects 
It is the 
concern of parents that shall be 
equipped by careful and extended intellectual training 
for the duties of the industrial, commercial and social 
life ahead of them. 
with its mental co-worker. 


Physical training keeps pace 
Gymnasiums and athletic 
grounds form an adjunct of all well equipped schools. 
Manual training is establishing its claim upon the 
time of students. The study of hygiene and sanitary 
laws arrests the attention of all intelligent people. 
There was never a time when children were trained 
with a view to attaining such a many-sided develop- 
ment as they are at present. 

We profess to believe that above the physical 
vigor, beyond mental acumen and the highest 
products of brain culture, we have another life which 
is the essential part of us, the vitalizing, spiritual 
force which makes us the children of God and the 
heirs of the Most High. This higher nature of ours 
we believe follows the laws of growth. It develops 
by what it feeds upon toward the ideal of infinite 
perfection toward which the spirit tends. Are we 
keeping pace in the training of the religious life of 
our children with the wonderful advancement made 
in this respect in the material and purely intellectual 
realms? How does the time and thought expended 
upon developing a boy’s soul-life compare with the 


amount expended upon acquiring a knowledge of 


matics? Weare not indifferent in these matters. 
First-day school does its share of the work of religious 
training as faithfully as it can, and there are many 
evidences (the summer class at Buck Hill Falls among 


But a work so vastly more imp¢rtant than all other 
branches of a child’s education, and one that cannot 


be taught as a separate and abstract addition to his | 
school course but must form an essential and control- | 





ling factor in his every-day thinking and doing, 
cannot be successfully looked after by a fixed ethical 
or religious lesson once a week. The large end of 
responsibility in the matter must rest with the parents. 
Without doubt all parents among whom the INTELLI- 
GENCER circulates earnestly desire the best spiritual 
gifts for their children, and strive, as far as they know 
how, to train their children to religious lives. Yet 
many candidly confess ‘‘I do not know how to do 
this thing ;”’ or, busy with material cares, trust that 
the children will somehow develop as they would 
have them without the expenditure of special effort. 

The question for us is a difficult one. We have 
abandoned formalism. Family prayers and largely 
the fixed reading of the Scriptures have gone with it. 
We are a silent people religiously, and the conversa- 
tion in the home turns upon any topic save those that 
touch the individual soul-life ; that frequently develops 
unaided and alone. We half satisfy ourselves with 
the thought that the life that is of God will be his 
special care, we need not concern ourselves about it. 
All life is of God and He entrusts the care and 
culture of much of it to our charge and keeping ; do 
we know that it is otherwise in our religious life ? 
The religious results of environment and training 
suggest that this, no less than the intellectual life, 
needs our care. It is this existing need to which the 
attention of our readers is asked. Organized religious 
training seeks methods of work. The effort of the 
home must be dependent upon existing conditions and 
individual indiosyncrasy, resting as a basis upon the 


| facts that no one can teach another to be Christlike 


who has not been first a learner at the Master's feet, 
and that a belief in God so firmly fixed that agnosti- 
cism and atheism can never shake its foundation is the 
starting point for all religious teaching. 


ONE THING TO DO. 
WHEN we set ourselves against lynching and against 
meeting brutal crime with punishment no less brutal, 
it does not mean that we are any less stirred up over 


| the matter than the lynchers are, nor that we feel any 
foreign languages or the principles of higher mathe- | 


The | 


less than they that we must do something to put an 
effective stop to such crimes or no longer count 
ourselves men. We know that nothing can justify a 


| community in dispensing with a fair trial even for the 
| foulest criminal nor in resorting to brutality even in 
them) that there is a desire among the teachers in 

these schools to become better qualified for the work. | 


the administration of the most undoubted justice ; and 
we know also that lynch law proceedings are not 
effective in preventing such crimes. And yet we feel 
as was expressed editorially in one of the Wilmington, 
Delaware, papers a few days ago that ‘there is no 
solution in sight of the problem that is raised by such 
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crimes. 
repetition, and even the vigilance of the officers of the 
law and the personal caution of every citizen in the 
protection of his children, do not serve to prevent the 
frequent telling of similar stories.”’ 

But do we not have a hint toward the solution of 
the problem in the record of the negro now under 
arrest at Wilmington, as given in the daily papers ? 
‘‘ White is a negro with a bad record. He was released 
from the New Castle county workhouse about three 
months ago, where he had served a term of five years 
for assault on Daniel Quill, a well-known citizen of 
Hockessin, with intent to commit murder. Previous 
to that time’ he had served a term of four years in 
Pennsylvania on the charge of rape, and had also 
served six months for breaking into a house. Out of 
his twenty-seven years of life nine and a half have 
been spent in prison.” 

This may well set us thinking seriously and to the 
point, along the line of making our prisons effective 
reformatories and real safeguards to our civilization, and 
not merely places of punishment. No prisoner should 
be dismissed until there is every reason to: believe that 
he is fit to be abroad in a civilized community. 

York State has 
experiments along this line, and it is time we were 


New made some important 


bestirring ourselves to put in practice all over the 
country some of the lessons that have been taught at 
Elmira and Sing Sing. 


A NUMBER of papers have been urging a determined 
move in the direction uf doing away with the barbaric noise, 
the rowdyism and drunkenness and the annual slaughter of 
the ‘‘Fourth of July’’ celebrations. It is not enough to 
condemn these things, nor is it enough to pass ordinances 
prohibiting the worst features of the usual celebration. 
Temperance organizations, First-day Schools, Young Friends’ 
Associations and others could do a good work by arranging 
for lawn parties with exercises and entertainments of a kind 
that would be helpful instead of distracting, degrading and 
dangerous. This is one of the many directions in which we 
might effectively work against evil by crowding it out. 


WE regret that two typographical errors were overlooked 
in the fifth stanza of Anna Wildman's poem which appeared 
last week : ‘‘ wharfs ’’ should be wharf, and ‘‘ heavenward"’ 
should be havenward. 








GERMANY is paying $750,000,000 a year for beer and other 
alcoholic stimulants, and there is a growing sentiment that 
that is too much. The mere fact that the international 
temperance congress was held in Bremen is encouragement 
for the belief that the old sentiment that no German could 
drink too much beer is weakening. Drunkenness in the 
German army and navy has been checked by strict régulations. 
What is yet more important is the progress of the work of 
educating public opinion by temperance societies. There is 


a conviction on the part of authorities high in power that it is 
essential to German prosperity that German thirst should be 
kept within bounds.—[Harper’s Weekly. ] 


There is nothing to be done to prevent their 


BIRTHS. 


OWEN.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 6th, 1903, to 
Joseph B., Jr. and Lydia Bradshaw Owen, a daughter, who is 
named Alberta Owen. 


MARRIAGES. 


COX—THOMAS.—At the residence of the bride's father, 
William W. Thomas, Eagle Bridge, N. Y., Sixth month 3d, 
1903, at 2.30 p. m., William Wasson Cox, of Rochester 
Junction, N. Y., and Jennie Abigail Thomas. 

JANNEY—REEDER.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, in Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth- 
day, Sixth month 18th, 1903, under the care of Solebury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Charles Janney and Martha 
Reeder, daughter of Eastburn and Ellen K. Reeder. 

KERNS—BALDERSTON.—On Fifth-day, Sixth month 
18th, 1903, at the residence of Walter Balderston, Trenton, 
N. I., Eli T. Kerns, of New Brunswick, and Elizabeth M. 
Balderston, of Lambertville, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


COMLY.—In Bustleton, Philadelphia,-on Sixth month 
5th, 1903, Elizabeth T. Comly, daughter of the late John and 
Emaline Comly, aged 43 years. Interment at William Penn 
Cemetery, Somerton. 

ROBERTS.—At his late residence, 572 Harrison street, 
San Francisco, California, Fourth month 2oth, 1903, James 
B. Roberts, aged 80 years. 

He was raised a Friend, near Unionville or West Chester, 
in Pennsylvania, and was connected with the Speakman, 
Smedley, and Darlington families of that locality. He came 
to California in 1850, and soon after identified himself with 
the Presbyterian church, where he remained a devcted and 
active member during the balance of his life, mostly holding 
office in the church of his adoption; he was also greatly 
interested in missionary work in foreign lands. Although 
thus engaged he never lost an opportunity to attend Friends’ 
meeting when traveling Friends were announced, and 
frequently spoke, in meetings and out, of his education and 
experiences among Friends in his early life. 

SCOTT.— At his late residence, No. 507 Harrison street, 
San Francisco, California, Fourth month 28th, 1903, Irving 
M. Scott, in his 66th year. : 

He was born and educated near Baltimore, Maryland. 
His father, John Scott, was a minister of the Society of Friends 
(Orthodox), and 25 years ago attended and spoke at the 
Friends’ meeting in San Francisco on First-days generally ; 
he died a few years ago over go years old. 

Irving learned the trade of a machinist and applying 
himself diligently thereto became the head of the great 
corporation known as the Union Iron Works, the largest 
ship-building concern on the Pacific Coast, and recently 
merged into the ship-building trust, so-called, on a money 
value basis of several million dollars. Those who had business 
relations with him speak highly of his integrity. 

THOMPSON. — In Newtown, Pa.,on Sixth month 7th, 1903, 
Susanna Thompson, wife of Albert Thompson, aged 80 years. 

TWINING. —In Newtown, Pa.,on Fourth-day, Sixth month 
1oth, 1903, Hannah B. Twining, aged 83 years and 1 day. 

WAY.—At her home, Wilmington, Delaware, Fifth month 
25th, 1903, Josephine H., widow of the late Chandler R. Way, 
in her 69th year. 

«« She hath done what she could.’’ These comforting and 
assuring words of the blessed Master to the humble woman 
seem very applicable to this dear friend and sister. Though 
not performing any great deed, she was a minister for good 
in a quiet, gentle way ; her soul went out for the betterment 
of humanity. She was so faithful and untiring in the loving 
service in her home that her health finally gave way, thus 
rendering her unable, in her dear husband's last illness, to 
give the watchful care that had so comforted him. They are 
now reunited, sharing the joys of the ‘‘ Heavenly Mansion.”’ 

F. 
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YARDLEY.—On Sixth month 14th, 1903, at 1737 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Anna Warner Yardley, daughter of Mary 
T. Hancock and the late William W. Yardley, of Yardley, 
Bucks county, Pa., aged 25 years. 








SOCIETY NOTES. 


James Pounp, of Sparta, Ontario, writes that his daughter 
Irena lives at Ames, lowa, where her husband, G. L. McKay, 
is Superintendent of the Dairy Department of the Agricul- 
tural College. Both are members of the Society of Friends 
and they would be glad to entertain Friends’ ministers travel- 
ing through the West. There is a commodious room at the 
College fitted for holding meetings and ministers of all 
denominations are welcome. 


At Lansdowne, Pa., Monthly Meeting, held Sixth month 
22d, three persons were received into membership and appli- 
cation was made for another. All of theseare minors having 
one parent a member. A committee was appointed to solicit 
funds for the furnishing of the new meeting-house, which will 
be completed in the fall. 

Jesse Holmes from Pa., and Henry M. Haviland from 
Brooklyn attended the White Plains Meeting on the 21st 
of Sixth month and were very interesting and.encouraging in 
their remarks. Mm. ALLA 


— 


Word comes from Genesee Yearly Meeting that the meet- 
ings, though small, were very earnest. A full report of the 
proceedings, which came too late for this issue, will appear 
next week. 


NOTES OF ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
ENGLISH FRIENDS seem to have been very active in establishing 
adult schools lately. Five were started in one county 
(Northamptonshire) during Fifth month. Altogether, eighteen 
new schools are recorded in One and All for Sixth month. 


Henry S. Newman in London Yearly Meeting said, ‘‘ The 
Adult School is rapidly becoming the workingman’s church. 
It is also becoming a democratic national movement.’’ He 
thought it behooved Friends to take a much larger and more 
active share in this movement, although ‘‘ we might find 
ourselves rather ifi the position of servants of the movement 
than controlling it.’ The Friends, in this adult school work 
have from the beginning, or almost so, made a strong point 
of it that these schools are undenominational. The relation 
of the Society to the members of the schools and to the 
‘‘ missionary meetings’ growing out of them, have come to 
be quite a problem, and much attention was given to the 
subject in the discussions during the Yearly Meeting. 


During the discussion in London Yearly Meeting of the 
report of mission work in Turkey it was remarked that in the 
growing mission in Constantinople ‘‘ the same sort of difficul- 
ties arose as in England, in that while some were very anxious 
to draw in the rough and drunken and dirty to the’meetings, 
older members feared that this would be disturbing to the 
meetings.’’ 


The Anti-Slavery Committee of London Yearly Meeting 
has occupied itself during the past year chiefly in working for 
the abolition of slavery in Zanzibar. 


The mission of English Friends at Pemba, on the east 
coast of Africa, was the first of a series of industrial stations, 
a chain of which extends across to Uganda in the heart of 
Africa. Among those making up this chain is the mission of 
American Friends (Orthodox) at Kavirondo. 


The Conference on the Ministry is to be held in Eleventh 
month. The exact date of it and whether it will be held in 


London or in some provincial center will be decided on and 
announced later. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WHAT DOES COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS STAND FOR?! 


As an association of Christians for religious worship 
and work, we cannot well go forward nor look for- 
ward without meeting this question. It has seemed 
to me that an effort to formulate some answer to it 
would be profitable for every one of us. The position 
we occupy is unique. With fraternal fellowship to- 
wards Christians of all denominations, we do not see 
our way clear to closer organic union with any of 
them. Recognizing the various forms of Divine wor- 
ship as good for those who choose them, we gather 
apart a little company, to worship in our simple 
mode. This separateness from larger communions 
can be justified only by strong reasons. There is 
but one adequate criterion by which to determine the 
rightness of such a course. What is most conducive 
to our own spiritual growth and strength? How can 
we best serve the cause of our common Master? 
Most of us are birthright members of the Society of 
Friends. Different estimates will be set by different 
persons upon the value and importance of such a 
birthright. For myself, I have ever prized it as a sa- 
cred gift of God. My view of the Divine Providence 
that is over us all forbids the thought that the place, 
the environment, the opportunities in which our lives 
are set, are an accident. I feel that the Christian 
heritage into which I was born is a part of the stew- 


-ardship and responsibility for which I am account- 


able to the Giver of all. We have not shared this 
birthright without having our possession of it, and 
our attachment to it put to severe tests. We have 
lived in days and conditions that try both foundations 
and superstructures. And if the principles of Quak- 
erism are still dear and essential to us, they are ours 
not by education alone, but by settled conviction and 
experimental appropriation. By our connection, 
therefore, with the Society of Friends, we hold a well- 
defined relation to other Churches, a relation which 
in this paper need not be dwelt upon, further than to 
say that the spirit of this association is one of sincere 
affection towards our fellow Christians of other 
names and of cordial appreciation of their character 
and work. Furthermore we welcome brotherly co- 
operation with them in the common cause of promot- 
ing truth and righteousness in the earth, so far as 
can be done without surrender of any testimony given 
us by our Lord to bear. This attitude is strength- 
ened, not only by the deepening sense of human 
brotherhood, but by the feeling, also, that the great 
fundamental principles of Christianity are one with 
all who love and serve our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
basis of unity is large. But within its compass there 
is also large diversity. “There are diversities of 
gifts, but the same spirit ; differences of administra- 
tion, but the same Lord; diversities of operations, 
but the same God which worketh all in all.” We be- 
lieve that every branch and every member of the 
Church of Christ is called to perform some distinctive 
function in His body. We would not magnify de- 


' Read by Joel Bean at the spring meeting of College Park Associa- 
tion of Friends, San José, Cal. 
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nominational differences, neither would we ignore 
them to the elimination of one feature of our common 
Christianity, which they represent. We would ac- 
cept, then, as a little portion of the Society of Friends, 
our share of the mission to which it has been called. 
That mission we conceive to be to promulgate and 
demonstrate the spiritual realities of the kingdom of 
God; to bear witness in word and life to the immedi- 
ate presence of Christ, im this dispensation of the 
Spirit, to enlighten, to teach, to lead the individual 
believer, to call and inspire his ministers, and to be 
head over all in his Church. All Christians will ad- 
mit this, but it has been the distinction of Friends to 
express their faith in a more practical way, in their 
manner of worship, and the type of their ministry. If 
in calling attention to this difference I place emphasis 
upon it, it is because I believe that while it becomes us 
to dwell in that spirit of humility which would prefer 
others to ourselves (in view of their faithfulness, and 
of our own shortcomings), we are still called to this 
distinguishing testimony. Herein is to be found the 
reason for our position—that for which this Associa- 
tion distinctively stands. 

Holding common ground with all Christians in our 
faith in God, and in the revelation and manifestation 
of the Father, which has been given us through the 
Son; and in the great doctrine of the incarnation, the 
Divinity and Humanity, the perfect life and perfect 
sacrifice, the resurrection and ascension of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, we feel it laid upon us to 
bear special and practical witness to our faith in the 
spiritual virtues which Christ came to reveal and 
ever lives to make real to the souls of men. To bear 
clear witness to any truth requires something of con- 
centration and of isolation. They are lonely points of 
assent that command the largest views. And so there 
may be a separateness without exclusiveness. He 
who was the embodiment of full-orbed truth, and of 
all-comprehending love, had in the supreme test to 
stand alone. While we can make but little claim as to 
attainment, our separateness does not mean narrow- 
ness of outlook or of feeling. It is because our posi- 
tion is liable to such an aspect, and therefore to be 
misunderstood, that there seems a peculiar need to 
make clear what our Association stands for. The So- 
ciety of Friends, like other Churches, has been rent 
by successive separations. A prominent member of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, in a late article in “ The 
American Friend,” on “ What We Ought to Do,” de- 
plores these as weakening the Society in America; 
while in England, with the same differences, the So- 
ciety has kept together and become consolidated in 
greater strength. He concludes that we ought to la- 
bor to heal the breaches and to draw together. Col- 
lege Park Association stands for this very thing. 
Members of the divided branches have come together 
here as Friends and brethren, united in the faith of 
our fathers, and in the love of Christ. But here an- 
other question confronts us. Why is it, at the same 


time, we are aloof from the Friends’ Church of Cali- 
fornia? Some of us are bound to this body by many 
ties of kindred, of frienidship, and of long association 


in days past. Moreover we own a bond of Christian 
fellowship with dear friends there, and a glad recog- 
nition of their devotion and service, as 
‘« Friends with whom our feet have trod 
The silent aisles of prayer ; 


Glad witness to their zeal for God 
And love for men we bear."’ 


But within the last twenty-five years such changes 
of view and of practice have come over this and some 
others of the Western Yearly Meetings, that we no 
longer stand together on the same constitutional 
basis on which all with the entire Society were once 
thoroughly united. If we might now assume that the 
“ Friends’ Church” of our State would welcome us 
and tolerate us in their organization, would it be fair 
to them for us to seek incorporation with them, with- 
out heartily sanctioning and supporting the pastoral 
system, and formal order of worship which they are 
committed to, and could we do this without loss of 
the very identity for which we stand. They believe 
these changed methods are best for them. We can- 
not see them to be so for us. Our attitude towards 
them is not one of antagonism, but of brotherly in- 
terest, and desire not without hope, that we may all 
be led on to higher ground, where we may be re- 
united, in larger conceptions of truth, and closer 
union with our Lord. We would gladly see removed 
every barrier to unity of faith and service, with them 
and all others. But we are not at liberty to adopt a 
pre-arranged program of vocal exercises for our 
meetings for worship, at the cost of abandoning the 
silent waiting upon God in dependence upon the pres- 
ence and presidency of Christ to break the bread of 
life to our souls, and to bestow and direct the exer- 
cises of spiritual gifts. 

I said our position is unique. Some may have the 
idea that we stand apart from the Society of Friends 
at large. This is not the case. The time-honored 
mode of worship to which we adhere is still that 
which is maintained by Friends in England and Ire- 
land, in Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, 
in parts of New England and North Carolina, in the 
scattered meetings of the Australian colonies, in the 
smaller bodies of the separated Friends in America, 
and by the large branch of the Society cut apart by 
the great division seventy-five years ago. 

Our position is not one of exclusiveness, but inclu- 
siveness on the broad basis of original Quaker prin- 
ciples, as represented by the fathers and standard 
writers and exponents of the Society, through its past 
history, by Fox and Barclay and Penington and Penn 
250 years ago, and in the last century by Woolman 
and Grellet and Elizabeth Fry and John Bright and 
our own poet Whittier, and a host of kindred spirits. 
Not as a separate Church, but in connection with the 
historic Society of Friends, we stand for fraternity 
and fellowship with all of the same household of faith 
and spirit and life and practice. “One of the most 
hopeful movements of the past year is the concern 
and effort on the part of some of our most enlight- 
ened and loyal young Friends in the East, to find 
some way of preserving that time-honored mode of 
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worship which has proved conducive to our indi- 
vidual deepening and strengthening in the interior 
life, and at the same time to encourage and facilitate 
the full exercise of the gift of teaching along with an 
aggressive and ingathering evangelical ministry. 
Such a result would clear the way for the fusion of 
elements that need each other—for the closer unity 
in which lies greater strength. 

In attempting an interpretation of the purpose for 
which this Association stands, I assume no authority 
to speak for any but myself, yet in the issues we have 
had to meet there has been a committal to the pur- 
pose and principles here pointed out, so unanimous 
that I venture to offer them as the reason for which 
as an organization we exist. The principles of primi- 
tive Christianity revived in original Quakerism have 
stood the test of advancing experience, of increasing 
knowledge, and of critical research wherever they are 
known, not only as a theological creed, but as vital 
forces of life. They have often been held in limita- 
tions that have obscured their beauty, and hindered 
their spread. They oppose no progress to higher 
ground, no enlightenment to truer conceptions, no 
development towards “the measure of the stature of 


the fullness of Christ.” All truth, natural and super- 


natural, whether discovered or revealed, is within the 
Holy Spirit’s domain. The greatest thoughts of the 
Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, the in- 
terdependence and solidarity of the human race,are of 
His inspiration. The things of Christ are his to show 
us; the example of Christ, the love of Christ, the 
teaching of Christ, his sympathy and suffering and 
sacrifice for us, are made real to us by the Spirit. 
The faith cannot be vain that the providence over all 
is ordered by infinite love; and the truth cannot be 
wrong that all suffering, blind and purposeless 
though much of it may seem to our little range of vis- 
ion, is destined to work out an eternal good. 

“ Our human hearts cannot too closely lean on 
God.” Our faith and hope can never exceed His pur- 
poses, whose thoughts are as “ far above ours as the 
heavens are higher than the earth.” The world is 
gaining a truer conception of God, a clearer hold of 
Christ, a better knowledge of the Bible, a deeper 
sense of human needs and of the exigencies of the 
age. All these call for a larger faith in the ultimate 
conquest of the Heavenly Kingdom, and a larger 
hope of the destiny for which we were created. 


For 
these let us stand and labor and pray. 


J. B. 


It is officially predicted that the number of immigrants 
from Canada to the United States this year will be not less 
than a million. On the other hand official reports show that 
the total immigration into Canada for the past five months of 
the present year was 49,537, consisting of 25,169 English, 
5,169 Scotch, 1,215 Irish, 18,984 foreigners, the total immi- 


gration during the first five months of last year having 
been 27,444. 


ANDREw D. Wuirte, formerly Ambassador to Germany, 
has suggested that the universities of the country adopt a plan 
of public service instruction, and intimated that some wealthy 


philanthropists stand ready to back such a plan with 
$20,000,000. 





LETTERS FROM ISAAC H. CLOTHIER.—V. 
Steamer Avonuprinz Wilhelm, 

At Sea, Fifth month 30th, 1903. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
WE arrived in Paris Fourth month 22d, after an all 
night ride from Cannes, and spent just three weeks 
there. While my family were busily engaged in the 
occupation of shopping, dear, I believe, to every 
feminine heart—even to a eertain extent in the Society 
of Friends—I spent a considerable portion of my 
time in a study of the streets and the life of the city 
as shown therein. 

No avenue I have ever seen equals in stately 
beauty and attractiveness the Champs Elysees. It 
runs from the Place de la Concorde to the Arch of 
Triumph, perhaps one and a half miles, and is easily 
double the width of our Broad Street, the lower half 
having public gardens on each side, and the upper 
flanked with fine residences as the gradual ascent to 
the Arch is made Standing at the latter a magnifi- 
cent view presents. The site is the highest ground 
in the city proper, and on this eminence stands the 
imposing and costly Arch commenced by Napoleon 
to commemorate his victories, but not finished till 
Louis Phillipe’s time, 1836, long after the great con- 
queror and the great vanquished had died in exile. 

Radiating from and converging to the large open 
space on which the Arch of Triumph stands, like the 
spokes of a wheel, are twelve avenues, forming a 
combination of effect quite enequalled so far as my 
experience goes. 

The narrowest of these avenues would seem to 
be as wide as Broad Street, and some, besides the 
Champs Elysees—notably the Bois de Boulogne and 
the Avenue of the Grande Armee—are twice as wide. 
The view of the Arch from every direction is very 
fine, and the prospect, standing at the Arch and 
gazing first through one avenue, then another, is 
something quite unique. But confining ourselves to 
the one principal thoroughfare, as we look down the 
Champs Elysees, we see at the end of the avenue the 
Place de la Concorde, an open paved square of about 
forty-eight acres, and through it the garden of the 
Tuilleries and the Palace of the Louvre bounding the 
view perhaps two and a half miles away. 

The Champs Elysees is notably the great driving 
street, and the number and style of the equipages to 
be seen thereon every fine afternoon are not to be 
described. They drive around the Arch and into the 
Avenue Bois de Boulogne, through which we now 
look in the other direction and see about a mile and a 
half away the gateways which mark the entrance to 
the Bois de Boulogne Park, the great driveway and 
resort of Paris. From the Place de la Concorde to 
the Park entrance, perhaps three miles, is the great 
promenade of Paris, as the broad streets between the 
pavements are the greatest driveways, and the number 
of vehicles and the equestrians with the crowds of 
poeple on the footways, form a most interesting sight. 
Few days passed while we were in Paris that I did 
not walk the entire distance through the Boulevards, 
the Place de la Concorde, the Champs Elysees, and 
Bois de Boulogne to the entrance to the Park, and 
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sometimes a considerable distance through the latter. 


The entry of King Edward VII. into Paris occurred 
on Fifth month Ist, and was an interesting event for 
both the French and English people, and to all 
Americans, who, like ourselves, chanced to witness it. 
The newspapers have long ago told of the elaborate 
preparations for his reception in decoration and in 
every arrangement for the pageant to show the good 
will of the nation, not to the individual, but to the 
King, as representative of the authority and majesty 
of England. Almost everywhere was there more or 
less decoration, but along the streets where he would 
pass at any time during his stay, there was the most 
elaborate display of English flags intertwined with 
the colors of France, and of kingly crowns mingled 
with the “RF” of the Republic. 

My wife and daughter, with some friends, were 
favored with a window, and saw the stately pageant 
sweep around from the Place de la Concorde into the 
Rue Royale near the British Embassy on the Rue 
St. Honore, while I had standing room on the Champs 
Elysees on an improvised stand. 

I have seen no estimate of the number of people 
who saw the procession, but I should roughly 
estimate it as not less than five hundred thousand. 
The whole affair was of course most spectacular and 
impressive. The royal train arrived about three 
o'clock p. m.,*but long before that time the crowds 
began to gather along the streets. I was much 
impressed with the apparent ease and success with 
which the French police handled the crowds, and 
without severity, as well as the good order and 
respect shown by the people to authority. For an 
hour before the procession passed, the immense 
crowds were an interesting study, and when the 
distant booming of cannon announced its coming, the 
excitement grew intense, though the great crowds 
were wonderfully quiet and orderly. The streets 
were kept entirely clear from curb to curb, in sharp 
contrast with the dense mass of people on the foot- 
ways and at every point of observation. 

Preceding the procession came a line of mounted 
gendarmes extending from curb to curb, though the 
gendarmes on foot thickly distributed along the line 
had made all things ready. Soon after came a 
magnificent landau looking as though it might contain 
the King himself, but no! it is the Chief of Police, 
riding alone, and with an eagle eye assuring himself 
at the last that the arrangements are complete. More 
gendarmes, and then the cry, ‘‘Here come the 
Cuirassiers,”’ and a body of perhaps one hundred and 
fifty cavalrymen came into view, with helmets flashing 
and swords clanging, and in the midst, but so placed 
as to be plainly seen by every one, a four-horse landau, 
each horse with an outrider and two footmen up 
behind, in which sat King Edward and President 
Loubet. The King almost constantly acknowledged 
the general and respectful, though not uproarious, 
greeting of the people, by bowing right and left, as 
the gayest of gay cavalcades swept slowly by, and the 
sight awaited for so many hours was over in a few 
moments, followed by the dispersion of the immense 
crowd, a great sight in itself. We saw the King once 


or twice again, but not under such spectacular circum- 
stances as attended his entry into the city. 

As an evidence of the good will of one great 
nation to another, the spectacle was highly interesting, 
and the elaborate arrangements and ceremonies might 
be accepted as evidencing and perhaps cementing 
mutual good will between the two nations, even though 
it may be claimed such evidences are too superficial 
to be of essential value. But whatever tends in the 
slightest degree to encourage good will and fraternity 
between great nations is well worth while. 

Our sojourn abroad was ended by a two weeks’ 
stay in London, where we arrived Fifth month 1 3th. 
My street rambles here were perhaps more extensive 
even than in Paris, and thoroughly enjoyed. Space 
does not permit any description thereof nor of the 
omnibus rides which I also took almost constantly. 
For a penny or two one can ride miles in this way, and 
a view from the seats on top is decidedly the best and 
most interesting method of seeing the city which can 
be obtained in any way or at any price. 

On our first First-day in London, Fifth month 17th, 
I attended Westminster Meeting, and met there for the 
first time, by appointment, Percy Bigland, the painter 
of the Quaker Wedding; and with my wife and 
daughter spent the evening with himself and wife at 
their home, they spending the next evening with us 
at our hotel. 

London Yearly Meeting began with the Meetings 
for Ministry and Oversight on Fifth month 18th, and 
the regular sessions on Fifth month 2oth. It is held 
at Devonshire House in Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
away down in the business part of the city, not far 
from the Bank of England. 

I attended three sittings, Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 22d, and Second-day morning and afternoon, 
the 25th. All three of these were joint sessions, men 
and women together. The sitting on Sixth-day 
afternoon was mainly devoted to Reports of the Peace 
Committee, and considerable interesting discussion 
ensued. On Second-day, both.morning and afternoon, 
I sat with our friend, John William Graham, who 
arrived from Manchester on First-day evening, and 
joined us at our hotel, and spent the evening, as well 
as the evening of the Second-day, taking the late train 
back to Manchester. 

The subject of the continuance of the system of 
paid workers in the home mission work was discussed 
at length by a number of able speakers. I had the 
privilege of listening to and meeting in person a 
considerable number of Friends, whom I had never 
seen before, but whose names were very familiar, 
among whom were Thomas Hodgkin, Joseph Storrs 
Fry, William C. Braithwaite, William Littleboy, Caleb 
Kemp, John Stevenson Rowntree, Joshua Rowntree, 
Thomas Pumphrey, George Cadbury, etc., etc. I was 


much interested in the proceedings, and in compa’ ing 
them with our own order of business. 

The length of this letter precludes any further 
comment on this interesting subject, or any mention of 
much besides that interested me in our stay in London. 
Time did not permit other than short excursions 
outside the city, but on the last Seventh-day we were 
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there, I took a railroad ride of perhaps one hundred 
and sixty miles to the little town of Street, Somerset- 
shire, which my ancestor emigrated from in 1713, 
and where his lineal descendants of my name still live, 
some of them in the old homestead in which he was 
born. 

I stayed the one night with Thompson S. Clothier 
and his wife Esther Clark, daughter of William and 
Helen Bright Clark, whom I met at dinner, as well 
as their son, Roger Clark and his wife (daughter of 
our friends, William P. and Emma C. Bancroft), with 
whom we breakfasted. 

I greatly enjoyed attendance at Street Meeting in 
the morning. The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, John 
Moreland, attends this meeting, but was naturally 
absent in London,.and by the kind invitation of 
William Clark, I sat with him at the head of the 
meeting. 

In order to reach London that evening, Thompson 
Clothier and his wife drove mein the afternoon twelve 
miles across the beautiful country to Bridgewater, 
where I took the train and joined my family and John 
William Graham at 8.30, and was able to attend 
yearly meeting next day, the last day practicable, as 
we sailed on Fourth-day morning from Southampton 
on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, one of the finest and fastest 
steamships thus far constructed. 

On this voyage we have some _ well-known 
passengers, among them Senator Scott and wife, named 
in my last letter ; Joseph H. Choate, Ambassador to 
England; Robert S. McCormick, Ambassador to 
Russia, and his wife, and the wife of our Minister to 
Germany, Charlemagne Tower. The latter, with her 
husband, I have known for a number of years, and I 
was privileged to become acquainted with and to see 
considerable of Ambassadors Choate and McCormick. 
I was much impressed with the former. It is generally 
admitted that we could not expect to put our best 
men in all diplomatic posts, and that in the presidency 
the popular choice sometimes falls on the available 
candidate as such, but it seems to have been a tradition 
almost since the foundation of the republic, that to the 
Court of St. James we should send as representative 
the highest type of man we can produce, uniting the 
American scholar, statesman and gentleman. All 
these qualifications seem to be most happily combined 
in our present Ambassador, and it is indeed a high 
privilege to be in his company under such favorable 
conditions. 

These closing lines are written at sea the afternoon 
before our expected arrival. We are having a great run, 
564 to 578 knots each twenty-four hours, and would 
even stand a chance to equal the best Trans-Atlantic 
record were it not that we have run 125 miles out of 
our course to avoid icebergs. But I am not anxious 
to break any record, nor desirous to shorten the trip, 
for most inviting as the prospect is of home, family, 
and friends, I can but think ‘“‘ Oh the too short voayge, 
the delicious days at sea, and the rare companionship ! ”’ 
But is it not fitting that our memorable trip should be 
thus crowned with a return voyage, the only drawback 
to which is its shortness, and also fitting that we 
should not cast reluctant, backward glances on that 
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which has gone, however full it may have been of 
rich and helpful experiences, for the future may contain 
even greater, fuller things for us, and with the eye of 
faith we may be sure of the morrow. 


I. H.C. 


HELP FOR THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Tue Friends’ Flower and Fruit Mission was organized this 
spring by the Committee on Mission Work among Women 
and Children. 

Flowers have been distributed on Second-days, at one 
o'clock, for the past five weeks, from the Friends’ Neighbor- 
hood Guild, 151 Fairmount Ave. 

Contributions of flowers come regularly from West 
Chester, Lansdowne, Media and Malvern, Pa., and from 
Moorestown, Woodstown and Pemberton, N. J. 

The friends who have the new mission in charge wish to 
thank all contributors for the flowers and to express their 
appreciation of the care taken in packing the hampers as in 
all cases the flowers have reached their destination in 
excellent condition. 

Much gratitude is also felt for the aid given by the dis- 
tributors. In many cases the pleasure which comes from the 
giving of pleasure has been their reward. The children in 
the narrow courts are wild with delight at the gift of a flower 
and unselfishly eager to point out the houses where the sick 
and suffering of their acquaintance may be found. 

This paragraph is an appeal for workers during Seventh 
and Eighth months. So many people leave the city during 
these two months that it has been found impossible to secure 
sufficient help by private solicitation. It is hoped that many 
who read this will send their names and the dates on which 
they can serve to Alice Fussell, Media, Pa. , 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 
Mission SCHOOL Picnic.—New York Afternoon First-day 
School had its annual picnic on Seventh-day, the 2oth, at the 
old meeting-house at Flushing. The party met at the ferry 
at 10 o’clock,—about 40 children, with three teachers, three 
mothers, and one member of New York Monthly Meeting, 
who kindly accompanied them and had an oversight of the 
party. The stormy weather prevented other mothers and 
babies from going. However, it did not rain during the 
morning. Thetriponthe ferry and the trolley ride were much 
enjoyed by the children, who sang and waved small flags. 
The Friends at Flushing were ready to receive the children, 
and had provided jumping-ropes for theiramusement. The 
children ran and played in the grass, regardless of its being 
wet, and soon some of them had to be taken into the meeting- 
house to have their clothes dried by the fire. About noon 
thelunch wasserved. This consisted of sandwiches of various 
kinds, milk, ice cream and cake. After lunch the entire 
party was loaded into two great wagons and taken for a drive 
to Bayside. At a most beautiful hillside the wagons were 
stopped and the children went to pick daisies. They returned 
with their arms laden with daisies and black-eyed Susans. 
It would have made a very interesting picture, the children 
closely packed in the wagons with their arms full of flowers, 
but there was not sunshine enough for photographing. Before 
the meeting-house was reached on the return trip, it was 
raining hard. Ice cream, sandwiches, and cake were again 
served, and the party startedforhome. The city was reached 
about 5 o'clock, when the rain was still falling, but not with 
much force. Flushing Friends take each year a great deal 
of trouble to give pleasure to these children, and also go to 
considerable expense. The children seem to appreciate the 
kindness. As they reached the meeting-house on their return 


| from the ride the air resounded with their cries of ‘‘ Three 
| cheers for Mr. Bell.”’ 


It is largely owing to the exertions of 
Abraham Bell, of Bayside, that the outing is such a great 


} Success. 


These children are mostly Irish and Italian from the 
district east of the meeting-house in New York. When the 
father is ‘‘ working’ they are fairly well-to-do. When sick- 
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ness comes, or the father loses his place from any cause, there 
are hard times. To some of the mothers, with their babies, 
the trip to Flushing is the only visit to the country they have 
each year, and they look forward to it with much pleasure. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
at the meeting-house, Sixth month 13th, was opened by the 
president, Martha White, who read a portion of the 12th 
chapter of St. Luke. 

Mary Owen read from Janney'’s History; Rachel M. 
Haines read a selection from the Discipline. A letter written 
by Isaac H. Clothier was read by Hannah A. Heritage. A 
very interesting article entitled ‘‘ The Frst Children’s Farm,”’ 
was read by Annie W. Heritage. A reading, ‘‘ Sprinkle 
Sunshine,"’ was given by Esther L. Rulon. The following 
questions were assigned : ‘‘ Did Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Friends ever have two distinct yearly meetings, and if so, 
where were they held?’’ Clara Heritage. ‘‘ What South 
Jersey town was founded by a Friend who was formerly a 
Major of Cavalry, and what was this man’s name ?'’ Hannah 
L. Peaslee. ‘‘ When and where was the first general Yearly 
Meeting of Friends in New Jersey held?’’ Howard Rulon. 

A. C. BRADSHAW, Secretary. 


Educational Department. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE closing exercises for the term at Friends’ Central School 
were held on Sixth month 18th and iIgth. On the former 
date occurred the class-day ceremonies, in the lecture-room, 
which was tastefully decorated with the school colors, blue 
and gray, and with palms and flowers, for the occasion. 
There was a large attendance. 

The program was as follows: salutatory, Madeleine 
Katherine Gill; girls’ history, Bertinia Hallowell; boys’ 
statistics, James Abraham Walker; girls’ presentations, 
Emma Jane Wilson ; boys’ history, Henry Woolman Shinn ; 
class song; boys’ presentations, Earnest Royal Everett ; 
girls’ prophecy, Alice Martin Hawkins; girls’ statistics, 
Grace Pennypacker ; boys’ prophecy, Frederick Harold 
Gaston ; valedictory, Bernard Aubrey Hilliard. 

The officers of the class are: girls’ class—president, 
Madeleine Katherine Gill; vice-president, Elizabeth E. 
Johnson ; secretary and treasurer, Lillie M. Hill. Boys’ 
class—president, Bernard Aubrey Hilliard ; vice-president, 
James Abraham Walker; secretary, Frederick Harold 
Gaston ; treasurer, Henry Woolman Shinn. 

Group portraits of the girls’ and of the boys’ sections of 
the class of 1903 were presented to the school, and accepted 
by the principals of the respective departments, Anna Walter 
Speakman and J. Eugene Baker. 

The commencement was held in Race Street Meeting- 
house on the morning of the 19th. Edmund Webster, of the 
comuiittee of management, presided. Anna Walter Speakman 
opened the exercises by reading from Scripture. The 
following productions were then presented by members of the 
graduating class: essay, ‘‘ The Place of Leisure Hours in 
Education,’’ Alice Keim; oration, ‘‘Achievement as an 
Essential of Greatness,’"’ Henry Woolman Shinn; essay, 
‘‘Children in Poetry,’’ Marion E. Pennypacker ; oration, 
‘*Public Opinion in America,’’ James Abraham Walker ; 
essay, ‘‘ The Poetry of Humble Life,’ Marion S. Comly. 

Diplomas were then awarded to the following graduates, 
to whom the principals gave affectionate words of advice and 
farewell : 

Classical Course—Edith Yohe Blakey, Mary E. Brey, 
Marion S. Comly, Bertinia Hallowell,’Alice Martin Hawkins, 
Elizabeth Edith Johnson, Alice Keim, Grace Evans Mickle, 
Miriam Arnold Myers, Lilli E. Schulte, Blanche Grace 
Steinbach, Flora Estelle Straub, Harriet Mary Thompson, 
Elizabeth Dixon Wilson, Emma Jane Wilson, Nathan Wright 
Buzby, Jr., James Abraham Walker. 

Scientific Course—E. Virginia Bisler, Madeleine K. Gill, 
Elizabeth Paxson, Walter Trayner Baker, Walter White 
Carter, Bernard Aubrey Hilliard, Samuel Blair Luckie, Jr., 





Henry Woolman Shinn, Barclay White, Jr., Carlton Williams, 
George Cornog Williamson, Jr. 

Literary Course—Bessie Orr Clarke, Ella W. Cleaver, 
Olive Roberts Cooper, Mary Barnard Cranston, Jane Roberts 
Harper, Lillie M. Hill,Sara | hompson Marshall, Ethel Cheney 
Neal, Marion Edith Pennypacker, Grace Rosenberg, Rial R. 
Taylor, Elizabeth E. Townsend, Alma Casseres Vendig, 
William DeCou, Jr., Frederick Harold Gaston, William 
Edson Stager, Warner McKechnie Swain. 

Joseph Swain, LL.D., President of Swarthmore College, 
delivered the address to the graduates. He dwelt upon the 
growing necessity for higher and broader education, the true 
meaning of the word culture, and the necessity for the 
cultivation of the three-fold nature, with character building as 
the highest essential. 

Of the girls who graduate this year, six will go to 
Swarthmore College, and two to Bryn Mawr. Of the boys, 
five will go to Swarthmore, and six to the University of 
Pennsylvania. , 

The Annie Shoemaker Scholarship at Swarthmore College 
was awarded to Jane Roberts Harper, andthe I. V. Williamson 
Scholarship at the same institution to Barclay White, Jr. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

The Commencement and Class-day exercises took place 
at 10a. m., onthe 17th instant. Joseph Swain, President of 
Swarthmore College, gave the address ; his subject was ‘‘ The 
Elements of a Successful Life.’’ David K. Goss, ex-Super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis Schools and now principal of a 
private school in Strasburg, Germany, also spoke, comparing 
the industrial conditions and life of the German to that of the 
American and drawing some useful lessons therefrom for the 
graduates. After the presentation of the diplomas by Prin- 
cipal George M. Dunning, the class-day exercises were given. 

The names of the graduates are Marion Prosser Baker, 
Wilmington, Del.; Florence Inda Bryan, Wyncote, Pa. ; 
Esther L. Cox, Malvern, Pa. ; Edith Hallowell, Ivyland, Pa.; 
Morris Jarrett, Horsham, Pa. ; John Carrell Morris, Hatboro, 
Pa. ; John Carle Parry, Jr., Wyncote, Pa.; Anna Walton 
Quigley, Willow Grove, Pa.; John Roth Roberts, Jenkin- 
town, Pa.; Horace E. K. Stapler, Abington, Pa.; Donald 
Weare Wilkie, Washington, D. C. 

The Williamson Scholarship to Swarthmore College was 
awarded to J. Carle Parry. The assembly room of the 
school was crowded to its utmost capacity. The school year 
just closed has been a very successful one. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

At George School Commencement Principal Walton an- 
nounced that the boys’ dormitory now being erected at the 
George School would be known by the name of Drayton Hall, 
it being named for the birthplace of George Fox, in Leicester- 
shire, England. 

Watson Bavington, of Byberry, who is interested in many 

business enterprises in Philadelphia, and was President of the 
Farmers’ Hay Market for many years, attended meeting 
in San Francisco on the 14th and seemed interested in the pro- 
ceedings, although quite different from the quiet meetings 
held at Byberry. He was traveling with some of the many 
excursions to the coast this year, and returned by way of 
Yellowstone Park. 
Robert Barclay, who spoke at one of the sessions of 
London Yearly Meeting, is seventh in descent from the 
Apologist. Hecame into the Yearly Meeting as one of a 
deputation from the Bible Society of which he is Treasurer. 
In his remarks he said he ‘‘felt that he owed almost every 
thing to the Society of Friends, to his godly bringing up 
amongst them, and to the teaching he had received.”’ 


Mary Anna Jenkins, of Gwynedd, left Philadelphia on 
the morning of the 2oth, for Chicago, where she will visit her 
sons, Thomas A. Jenkins and Edward Jenkins. She expects 
to spend some time with her daughter, Anna J. Webster, in 
Mankato, Minn. Her son Arthur accompanied her to 
Chicago. 
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Daniel Griest, who is looking after the land settlements 
for the Santa Fé Railroad Co., reports two sales to Friends of 
Illinois and Ohio, at Le Grand, California, who have moved 
there and taken possession, David P. Morris and Joseph K. 
Mills. This is a desirable part of the State for agricultural 
and fruit growing purposes. 

At the Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, on the 17th, the degree of master of science 
was awarded to R. Grant Bennett, teacher of chemistry and 
physics at George School. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THE many thoughtful readers who have been helped by 
Charles Wagner's ‘‘Simple Life’’ will welcome a new book 
by him entitled ‘‘ The better Way’’ (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York). This second volume which has a strain of sad 
ness in the opening chapters, is dedicated to his son, who 
died in his sixteenth year, and by whose bed of pain much of 
it was written. The greater part of it is in the form of a 
dialogue between himself and a Friend who has ever been 
by his side, whom he has come to know as ‘‘ another self, a 
good genius, a near and superior spirit who untangles from 
the perplexities of life that which is sure and essential."’ 

In the first chapter, the author speaks of a time when he 
lost his little boy, who had just learned to walk, in a spot 
where rocks and precipices were near at hand, and after an 
hour's agonizing search found him safe inside of a high 
garden wall, befriended by strangers. Then he adds: 

‘* Now the wall between him and us is of another height. 
But the scene of childhood comes back to me, 
believed him lost, fallen into some abyss, while in truth he 
was happy, welcome, cared for; and | see in it a symbol of 
what is passing on the other side of the wall.’’ 

A few selections from the counsels of the Friend will give 
some idea of the stimulus to right action and healthy living 
which pervades the book. 

‘‘In the very depths of yourself dig a grave. Let it be 
like some forgotten spot to which no path leads; and there, 
in the eternal silence, bury the wrongs that you have 
suffered. Your heart will feel as if a weight had fallen from 
it, and a divine peace will come to abide with you.”’ 

‘« Preserve your good humor. It isa signal of defeat for 
all the enemies of the soul. It is homage rendered to God 
from the midst of uncertainties. It is among the highest and 
purest acts of faith.”’ 

‘« Every yoke is a revelation to him who bears it worthily. 
All misery, high or low, is a messenger to tell us of our 
brothers whose misery is the same as ours.”’ 

‘«Guard with care that passion for the better which dwells 
within you. Dare affirm what you love, what you know to be 
honest. Do not fear to speak your convictions, and if 
necessary to cry them aloud. Know that in some hours to 
resign one’s self to silence is a coward’s part."’ 

‘« Yes, it is indeed you who have done this thing, and it 
will be well for you to remember it, in order not to judge 
others. But what good can come from being disgusted with 
yourself? Not disgust, but care, courage and foresight are 
needed for healing the sick.’’ 

The Berea Quarterly gives most interesting glimpses of 
the mountain folk of the south, their customs, their language, 
their eagerness to take advantage of any opportunities for 
improvement, and of the work of Berea College in helping 
them to educational advantages. The number for Fifth 
month has an account of the conference at Berea of mountain- 
school Superintendents, a word on the ‘‘ Educational Out- 
look in the South,’’ by President Front, who had just 
returned from the Educational Conference at Athens, Ga., 
an article on the ‘‘ Mountain Farm—A Good Birthplace,’’ and 
some interesting information about homespun ‘‘ bed-kivers.’’ 


The leading article in Scribner's Magazine for this month 
is a description by Edward Whymper, the well-known moun- 
tain climber, of ‘‘A New Playground in the New World.”’ 
Accompanied by four professional mountaineers and a photo- 
grapher he spent the summer of 1901 in the Rocky Moun- 


when | | 
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tains of Alberta, British America. His description of the 
adventures that befell the party is full of life and spirit and 
the illustrations suggest scenery of unsurpassed grandeur, 
though the names of mountains, streams and waterfalls are 
comparatively unknown. 

General John B. Gordon contributes an article on 


‘‘Antietam and Chancellorsville’’; there are several good 
stories, an illustrated article on ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers,’’ 
poems by William Young and Florence Earle Coates. 


and 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 
BuRLy, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 
Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and moon ; 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 

In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern with agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Freedom of Development for Women. 
MEN value the ballot highly for themselves. They would not 
be satisfied with influence. When votes are counted out, or 
talley-sheets forged, we try to send the guilty persons to the 
penitentiary for depriving American citizens of a vote in 
choosing the law-makers who are to govern them ; but we 
see no harm in doing the same thing to our own sisters and 
wives. 

It is often said that woman suffrage is just, but that there 
is no need of it, because women have no interests separate 
from those’of men. That argument was used to me only 
lately by an eminent political economist. I said, ‘‘ Suppose 
a railroad runs tarough a town, and a woman owns a large 
property in that town and yet cannot vote on the question of 
raising a subsidy ; are her interests necessarily the same as 
those of every man in the town ?’’ He answered, ‘‘ Thatisa 
very rare case.’’ My friends, that case is universal. Sup- 
pose a widow is trying to bring up her son in the principles of 

. morality, and a saloon is opened on the corner opposite her 
house. I do not speak as an advocate of prohibition, for I 
am not one ; but I do say that the interest of the mother is 
different from that of the man who sells liquor. Or suppose 
she is bringing up a daughter ; she has a sacred right to pro- 
tect her daughter from a libertine. Her interest is certainly 
different from that of the tempter. 

Men have given women what they consider liberal treat- 
ment. They say, ‘‘ You are not to.sit on the jury or help 
make the law, but we will be fair with you ; we will do the 
right thing by you." That may be part of the morality of 
chivalry, but it is not the morality of justice. 

The widest liberty is the condition of healthiest develop- 
ment. Home isa happy place, 1 hope; but what would a 
man's development be who had only his home life? He 
would be dwarfed—‘‘ cribbed, cabined and _ confined.’’ 
Women are to-day better mothers than ever before, because 
they have been allowed more freedom of development.— 
[Wm. Dudley Fouike.] 


Encouraging Beggary. 

WHILE wiping the perspiration from his forehead, a 
porter who sat down to rest on the steps of the subtreasury in 
Wall Street, New York, felt something drop in the hat which 
he heldin his hand. It was a nickel which some passer-by 
had given to him, mistaking him for a beggar. The porter, 
after his first indignation, decided to sit there a while longer 
to see what would happen, and before he went home to 
supper nearly five dollars had been dropped into his hat. 
As a result of the ‘‘charity’’ of the people in the street, he 
gave up the position where he was earning an honest living, 
and became a beggar, because it paid better; and the man 
who gave the nickel that led to this downfall doubtless went 
home that night congratulating himself on his kindness to a 
fellow creature in need.—[Youth’s Companion. ] 





Kindness That Worked. 

PERCHED on top of a load of boxes of merchandise the driver 
was belaboring his horse with a whip and shouting to him to 
‘‘get up !'* but the four feet remained resolutely glued to the 
pavement. The animal found the load too heavy ; the wheels 
stopped at State and Madison streets, and despite the clangor 
of the cable gongs, the cutting blows from his driver's whip, 
and his explosive language, the horse stopped to rest. The 
policeman who guards that part of the corner where the horse 
balked, came forward, brandishing his club. 

‘Get up there, bones !’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Bones’’ looked 
wearily at the blue-coat, flopped back his ears, but didn't 
budge. The policeman tried thumping his legs with his billet. 
This, too, was of noavail. Then the driver and policeman 


renewed their vocal and castigatory efforts with greater zeal. 
But the horse stood firm.’ 

A tall man, with kindly blue eyes, a reddish brown beard, 
and wearing a black cape overcoat, broke through the crowd 
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that was watching the scene. ‘‘ Let me try to make him 
move,’’ he said. The driver relaxed his tight reins, and the 
policeman stepped back. The man with the red beard 
loosened the bit in the horse’s mouth, patted his head, wet 
with sweat, and talked to him kindly. The animal at once 
exhibited signs of thankfulness. He rubbed his nose on the 
man’s shoulder and was givenacaressinreturn. After a few 
seconds the humane stranger said with a smile : 

‘* Now, old fellow, come on with the load.’’ 

The horse settled down slowly to the work, his legs 
quivered under the heavy burden, and then the wheels began 
to revolve again.—[Chicago Tribune. ] 


Vines as Ornaments. 


Vines lend themselves with facility to many and varied 
uses. Walls, pillars and embankments may be clothed in 
them ; walks exposed to the burning sun may be covered; 
and a back porch, a post sunk in a neglected spot, a sunny 


back door, all furnish opportunities for thrifty vines. For 
permanent effect, nothing surpasses the Boston or Japanese 
ivy. It is hardy and luxuriant, climbs firmly and does not 
run across openings of doors, windows etc. For flowering 
effects clematis panicu/ata is supreme, and when intermingled 
with the scarlet, ever blooming honeysuckle the effect is 
dazzling in the extreme. For the thrifty home maker, whose 
garden is planned with a view to utility, the grape-vine 
appeals with two-fold interest, and for picturesque effects the 
wild-grape vine is especially adapted.—[The Delineator. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

In the recent German Reichstag elections the ‘‘ Socialists ’’ 
made sweeping gains. In the Kingdom of Saxony they 
polled 100,000 majority over all other parties. ‘They will 
probably have 80 members in the new House. This does 
not mean a wide spread of socialism pure and simple. The 
program upon which the party made the campaign included 
such issues as these : 

One vote for every man and woman, payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament, responsibility of the government to 
Parliament, local self-government and the referendum, 
substitution of militia system for great standing army, 
freedom of speech and the press, legal equality of the sexes, 
disestablishment of the churches, free non-sectarian schools, 
with compulsory attendance. The particular issue was the 
Kaiser's call for a big navy and a stronger army. 


THE English Cardinal, Vaughan, Archbishop of West- 
minster died on the 19th. He was of an old English family. 
From the time of his ordination he has felt a keen interest in 
the ‘‘heathen’’ under British rule, but his first work in 
evangelization was among the negroes of Maryland. It was 
in America that he raised most of the money for the 
missionary college in London. As Cardinal he made some 
stir in English ‘‘Church”’ circles by his frank declaration 
against the validity of Anglican orders. His wonderful, 
pertinacious, incessant labors in the cause of temperance are 
known, but it is not generally known how effective they were 
by reason of the man’s great common sense, sympathy and 
broad views, which were the results of his fine culture and 
keen intelligence. As owner of one of the ablest publica- 
tions in England, the 7ad/et, he displayed his intellectual 
strength and exerted a powerful influence on Catholic thought. 


Apropos of the ‘‘ walking delegate’’ difficulty in connec- 
tion with the strike in the building trades in New York, George 
P. Sullivan, a labor leader and Mayor on a labor platform of 
Derby, Conn., has said some wholesome things bearing on the 
labor problem. ‘‘ The walking delegate,’’ he says, ‘will 
soon beathing of the past, and high-salaried officers will give 
way to laborer leaders of labor. He has received scores of 
letters from business men commending the stand he has taken, 
and others from union men urging him to head a new and 
more conservative trades union movement. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


GENERAL D1Az has once more been nominated by the Mexican 
National Liberal Party for the presidency. 


WILLIAM DuDLEy FouLkE has resigned from the Civil 
Service Commission, and is succeeded by A. W. Cooley, of 
Westchester, N. Y. 


THE commercial cable between San Francisco and Manila 
is complete, giving direct communication between the United 
States and the Philippines. 


AT the World’s Convention of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union at Geneva, on the 11th, Lady Henry 
Somerset was re-elected president. 


THE Venezuelan Government has paid to Germany the 
$60,000 due this month, as stipulated in the protocol, in partial 
liquidation of the German claims against Venezuela. 


THE Atlanta Cetton Mills and the Enterprise Mills, of 
Augusta, Ga., because of the high price of cotton, have shut 
down indefinitely, throwing 2,000 persons out of work. 


ELIZABETH CoomBs ADAMS, grand-daughter of President 
John Adams (daughter of Thomas Boylston Adams), died on 
Sixth month 13th, at Quincy, Mass., at the age of ninety-five. 


THE confirmed criminal, George White, the negro who 
assaulted and murdered Helen Bishop, a young girl, near 
Wilmington, Delaware, was taken from jail by a mob and 
burned at the stake. 


THE Cunard Line has withdrawn from the passenger 
agreement of the North Atlantic Conference, which means 
that the line is out of the ‘‘ Steamship Trust,’’ but does not 
necessarily mean a rate war. 


CuieF Factory INspecTOR DELANEY, of Pennsylvania, 
has announced his purpose to see that the laws against child 
labor are enforced. No child under 13 years of age will be 
allowed to work, and authentic certificate of birth or baptism 
will be required. 
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HARVARD gave one of the prominent parts on her com- 
mencement program to Leslie P. Hill, a negro student from 
Orange, N.J. He intends togo back for graduate work next 
year, with the ultimate view of teaching, possibly at Tuskegee. 


AMBASSADOR CLAYTON has cabled the State Department 
from Mexico that the Mexican Government has deposited to 
his credit $1,420,682 on account of the Pius Fund award. 
The money will be remitted to Archbishop Riordan, Bishop 
of San Francisco. 


¢ THE textile strike at Lowell, Mass., which began on the 
30th of Third month and involved 17,000 operatives, is at an 
end. It has cost in wages about $1,300,000. It is a defeat 


| for the strikers, the high price of cotton making the 10 per 
| cent. increase in wages impossible. 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition leaves New York on the 27th to 
explore the Labrador peninsula. The party of seven was 
organized and will be led by Colonel Willard Glazier. The 
main object is to reach and cross the Height of Land, which 
has never been attempted. 


James T. METCALF, Superintendent of the money order 
division of the Postoffice Department, and one of its oldest 
employees, was dismissed for acts in connection with the 
proposed award of the contract for money order blanks to a 
firm by whom his son was employed. 


ELIZABETH CABOT AGassiz, the honorary president of 
Radcliffe College, who for some time has felt unequal to the 
responsibilities of the position, has resigned. She is succeeded 
by Le Baron Russell Briggs, Dean of Harvard, whose appoint- 
ment marks a still closer connection of Radcliffe with the 
University. 

Tue Czar telegraphed his good wishes to King Peter of 
Servia and expressed the hope that God would assist him in 
the enterprise he has undertaken for the happiness of his 
people. Austria has also given him immediate recognition. 
England and America have held back. Our Minister to Greece 
is accredited also to Servia and Roumania, with residence at 
Athens. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


6TH Mo. 27.—ScCIPIO QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at North Street, N. Y. Ministers 
and elders the day before at 2 p.m. 


6TH Mo. 28.—SCHUYLKILL MEETING, 
10.30 a.m., will be visited by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit smaller branches. 


6TH Mo. 28.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE 
care of the Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
will be held in the meeting-house at 
Langhorne, Pa., at 2.30 p.m. Henry 
W. Wilbur, of New York, will address 
the meeting on the subject of ‘‘ Tem- 
perance.’’ 


6TH Mo. 29.—-FRIENDS’ FLOWER AND | 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 
distribute flowers. 


7TH Mo. 4.— NEW YORK MONTHLY 
Meeting at 15th St. and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, at 2.30 p. m. 


7TH Mo. 5.—JOSEPH POWELL, OF DARBY, 
has appointed a Meeting for Divine | 
Worship, to be held in Plymouth Meet- | 


(Continued on page iii.) 


THE first tract put forth in this country 
for the cause of peace was written in 1809 
by David L. Dodge, a merchant of New 
York City, father of the present William 
E. Dodge. The title of the tract was 
‘The Mediator’s Kingdom Not of This 
World.’’ It was in Mr. Dodge's parlor 


that the New York Peace Society, the first | 


in the world, was organized in August, 
1815, though the Proposition t to form one 


had been put forth by him in 1812. 
David L. Dodge is therefore rightly 
entitled to be called ‘‘ The Father of the 
Modern Peace Movement.’’—[Advocate 
of Peace. } 


THE trouble and worry and wear and 
tear that come from hating people make 


hating unprofitable.—[Our Dumb Ani- 


mals. ] 





ARMSTRONG & McKEL’ 
Pittsburgh. 
‘YMER-BA 


Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 


IN painting, as in everything 
| else, experience counts. It 


should tell what to use and 
how to use it. 


Get the best experience by em- 
| ploying a responsible, practical 
painter, and remember the word 
“painter” on a card or sign. does 
not make a painter. Experience 


Arheecatan | 
Ceveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


does this, 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND.|CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, The British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
‘ The Truth "’ among thoughtful enquirers. 


The June Issue (specially enlarged) Contains : 


Full account of London and Dublin Yearly Meetings. 
“ Religion in London,” by Philip H. Wicksteed, MA 
“ = Mosely Industrial Commission to America,’ * by 
. Carter, M. A. 
“ “Lig ht and Leading,” by Mary A. Wallis. 
our Legislation in New Zealand,” by Joshua 
Rowntree. 
“ Popular Hinduism,” by, Joseph Taylor. 
oe idealism in Education,” by M. Carta Sturge. 


A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 
be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work. 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy on application. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. c. 


PU R E FOOD excellent service are dis- 
tinctive features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 

These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 

prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 

peculiarly its own. Weare seeking and securing custom 

of ladies and substantial business men. 


J. J. WILLIAMS. 


skillful preparation, and 





FLORIDA aa 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
U ae offices, 828 and 1roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 
cs WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T.M. W. P. 

RNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Please mention FRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


GRRE SeneodernenateradEn 
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You can live without life insur- 
ance, but you won't live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 


is protected by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wwwwewrvere verre res 


Be ee 
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THE FRIENDS’ 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


(Concluded from page 410.) 


ing House, at 3 p. m. 
particularly invited. 
reading will be given: 
Divine Immanence.”’ 


The youth are 
At the close a 
Subject, ‘‘ The 


7TH MO. 5.—THE FRIENDS OF WHITE 


Plains will meet at Sarah Knowlton’s, 
45 Lexington Ave., for religious service. 
All Friends are welcome. 


7TH Mo. 5.—READING MEETING, I1 A. M., 


will be visited by Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meetings Committee to visit 
smaller branches. 


Book ASSOCIATION AC- 
knowledges receipt of the following 
contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association : 
The Fellowship Circle of the King’s 
Daughters, « nw « See 
Cash, « i¢. 5.00 
Emily B. Smith, 5.00 
Amount, . . . . $15.00 
Also from the o ‘Fellowship Circle of 
the King's Daughters,’’ 4 bundles of 
clothing containing 137 garments. 
JouN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 217, » 1903. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 





REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua to be 
held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1st to August 
5th, 1903, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special excursion tickets 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut 
Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, 
Frederick, Md., Washington, D.C., East 
Liberty, Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, 
Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkes- 
barre, Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, 
and principal intermediate points, to Mt. 
Gretna and return, at reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold June 25th to August 
5th, inclusive, and will be good to return 


until August 13th, inclusive. For specific 
rates, consult ticket agents. 
LitTLE Dot—‘‘ Mamma says th’ cat is 


full of ‘lectricity.’’ 

Little Dick—‘‘ Of course. Put your ear 
down on ‘eran’ you can hear the trolley."’ 
—[Good News. | 


AN obedient husband up in Franklin 
county, Maine, was objecting to doing 
certain work about the house, and he 
quoted Scripture to his wife, showing that 
the household duties should properly be 
assigned to the woman. The good wife 
replied by reading to her astonished liege 
II. Kings, xxi. 13: ‘‘1 will wipe out Jeru- 
salem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it 
and turning it upside down."' That hus- 
band has wiped the dishes ever since.— 
[Gathered. ] 


QUAKERISM: 











LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


ITs BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
— World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
3- Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
oa ope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor * Dana Boardman, 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
jo cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


New Books and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail $0.12. 
“The reading of which is a spiritual feast.”’— 
Frienps’ INTRLLIGENCER. 


Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1,11. 


The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 
Graham. 64 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.12. 


The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 


review, with the author’s personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





GLUTE ra 
DYSPEPSIA, 
SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all ot Ask Grocers. 


write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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No Use or Crossinc.—Somewhere in 


Dixie land, a member of the ‘‘ po’h white | 


trash’’ endeavored to cross a stream by 

means of a ferry owned by a black man. 

Booker T. Washington gives the conver- | 
sation in Zhe Clas 

— ‘Uncle Mose,’ 

‘*T want to cross, 
money.”’ 

Uncle Mose scratched his head. 

‘Doan’ you got no money ‘t all?"’ he | 
queried. 

‘‘No,"’ said the wayfaring stranger, | 
‘‘T haven't a cent.’ 

‘ But it done cost you but three cents,’’ 
insisted Uncle Mose, ‘‘ter cross der 
ferry."’ 

‘*T know,’ said the white man, “‘ but | 
I haven't got the three cents.”’ 

Uncle Mose was in a quandary. 
‘«Boss,’’ he said, «‘ 1 done tell you what. 
Er man what's got no three cents am jes’ 
ez well off on dis side er der river as on de | 
odder.’’—[ Baptist Commonwealth. ] 


mat 
said the white man. | 
but I hain’t got no 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


KNOWN FACTS ABOUT) 
SERGE SUITS. 


The 
country are manufactured by the Stein- 
Bloch Co., of 


Suits are cut, sewed and finished by high- 





best Serge Suits made in this | 


Rochester, N. Y. These | 
lass men tailors, right in the Stein-Bloch 
the 
<leanest, best-lighted and best-ventilated 
the These 
facts are well known to every clothing 


factory, which is famous as being 


clothing factory in world. 


dealer of importance in America. 


We are sole sales-agents for Stein-Bloch 


clothing in this city, and the demand has | 
increased over ten-fold since we assumed 
the agency. 

None of the Stein-Bloch Serge Suits are 


the 
with | 


under and 


up 
several prices between 


regularly sold $15.00, 


better grades run to $30.00, 


The Stein-Bloch Serge Suits are imi- 
tated, of course ; but no other manufac- 
turer seems able to produce quite as good | 


an effect in style and fit. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ 


1B. Y.P.U. 


| August 15th, 


| lanta to various points on July 


| ments in tt. 
| and ta the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 


Trustees, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 


| Financia AGENT For INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 


InTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


VERY LOW RATES TO MANY | 


POINTS REACHED VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
The Southern Railway Company an- 


| nounces the sale of tickets at extremely 
low rates from points on its lines for the | 


following special occasions. 


Asheville, N. C., Southern Educational | R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


Association, June 30-July 3, 1903. 
Asheville, N. C., National Dental and 


| adjunct Societies, July 24-31, 1903. 


Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 1- 


| August 9, 1903. 


Atlanta, Ga., National Convention 
, of America, July 9-12, 1903. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Bible School, July 
1-August 30, 1903. 

San Francisco, Cal., and 

Above rates open to the public. 

Tickets will be sold to above points 
from all stations on Southern Railway. 


Detailed information can be had upon 


application to Chas. L. Hopkins, District | 


Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO ATLANTA,GA. 


AND RETURN. 


VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
CONVENTION BAPTIST 
UNION OF 


YOUNG 


On July 6th to gth, inclusive, round 


| trip tickets will be sold to Atlanta, Ga., 
via the Southern Railway on account of | 
| above 


convention at rate of one fare, 
plus $1.00, from trunk line territory, final 


| limit July 15th. 


By depositing ticket with special agent 


| at Atlanta on or before July 15thand pay- 
| ment of fee of fifty cents, an extension of 


final return limit may be obtained to 
1903. The round trip rate 
from Philadelphia will be $22.50, propor- 
tionately low rates from other points. 
Side trips tickets will be sold from At- 
13th and 


14th, final limit, ten days, at rate of one 


first-class fare, plus 25 cents for the round 


trip. 
Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 


ure in furnishing‘all information. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
This is of value to us 


LANSDOWNE AND DARBY SAVING F 


LANSDO 


Chartered 1836 


ACCOUNT NATIONAL | 
PEOPLE'S | 
AMERICA, JULY gTH-I2TH, 1903. | 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortTGacss 
DepostTORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


80c per hundred for five years 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
Sold subject to 


(CYRUS CHAMB 
S2n! % Media Sts, Phi 


TRUST COMPANY 


Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00. 


on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 
Georce Foster Wuite, President, Treasurer and Trust Officer; W. Lane 


ERLENDEN, Vice-President; Josern T. Buntinc, Second Vice-President ; 
Morcan Buntine, Secretary; Lewis Lawrence Situ, Solicitor. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Wills ay and “= free of charge where this Company is named as Executor. 
Aims at perf ct service and perfect Security. Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will receive deposits for this company. 





